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"I'm  hungry!" 

"What  have  we  got  to  eat?" 

"When  is  dinner  going  to  be  ready?" 

"What  can  I  have  to  eat  now?" 


These  are  phrases  frequently  heard  in  most  homes.  Many  parents  wonder 
just  what  they  should  be  providing  for  those  empty  stomachs  and  "hollow 
legs." 

Eating  patterns  are  formed  at  an  early  age,  influencing  food  consumption  for 
a  lifetime.  Parents  and  caretakers  of  children  can  serve  as  role  models  and 
help  children  develop  sound  eating  habits  which  promote  good  health. 


NUTRITION  AND  YOUR  HEALTH 

The  food  your  family  eats  affects  the  way  they  look,  feel  and  act.  More 
importantly,  certain  health  problems  can  occur  from  eating  diets  either 
deficient  in  essential  nutrients  like  iron,  or  excessive  in  other  foods  such  as 
sugar  and  fat.  Recently,  a  link  has  been  suggested  between  poor  eating  habits 
and  some  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  including  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  diabetes. 

Even  with  the  current  interest  in  nutrition,  Americans  are  still  eating  fewer 
fruits,  vegetables  and  whole  grains  than  are  recommended.  Deciding  what  to 
eat  and  how  much  to  eat  isn't  always  easy.  To  assist  in  this  task,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (USDHHS)  has  issued  a  set  of  dietary  guidelines 
recommended  for  healthful  eating.  These  recommendations  can  be  useful 
when  planning  meals  and  snacks  for  the  whole  family. 

DIETARY  GUIDELINES  FOR  AMERICANS 

1 .  Eat  a  variety  of  foods.  Include  daily  selections  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain 
products,  milk  and  milk  products,  meats,  poultry,  fish,  and  dry  beans  and 
peas. 

2.  Maintain  desirable  weight.  Eat  only  as  many  calories  as  needed.  If 
overweight,  decrease  intake  by  keeping  portions  small  and  increase 
physical  activity. 

3.  Avoid  too  much  fat,  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol.  Choose  lean  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  and  dry  beans  and  peas  as  protein  sources.  Use  skim  or  low-fat  milk 
and  milk  products.  Limit  the  intake  of  oil,  butter,  lard,  margarine,  and  cream. 
Trim  visible  fat  off  of  meats  and  skin  off  of  poultry.  Broil,  bake  or  steam, 
rather  than  fry.  Read  labels  to  determine  both  amount  and  type  of  fat  present 
in  foods. 

4.  Eat  foods  with  adequate  starch  and  fiber.  Choose  whole-grain  breads  and 
cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dry  beans  and  peas.  Substitute  starchy  foods 
for  those  that  have  large  amounts  of  fats  and  sugars. 

5.  Avoid  too  much  sugar.  Use  less  of  all  sugars  and  foods  containing  large 
amounts  of  sugars,  including  white  sugar,  brown  sugar,  raw  sugar,  honey, 
and  syrups.  Examples  include  soft  drinks,  candies,  cakes  and  cookies.  Read 
food  labels  for  clues  on  sugar  content.  If  the  name  sugar,  sucrose,  glucose, 
maltose,  dextrose,  lactose,  fructose  or  syrups  appear  first,  then  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  sugar  in  the  product. 

6.  Avoid  too  much  sodium.  Cook  without  salt  or  with  only  small  amounts  of 
added  salt.  Try  flavoring  foods  with  herbs,  spices,  and  lemon  juice.  Add  little 
or  no  salt  to  food  at  the  table.  Limit  the  intake  of  salty  foods  such  as  potato 
chips,  pretzels,  salted  nuts,  condiments  (soy  sauce,  monosodium  glutamate. 
garlic  salt),  pickled  foods,  cured  meats,  some  cheeses,  and  canned 
vegetables  and  soups.  Choose  lightly  processed  and  low  sodium  foods. 
Read  labels  to  determine  the  amounts  of  sodium. 

7.  If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  moderation. 


PLANNING  A  BETTER  DIET 

Eating  is  fun! . . .  especially  when  you  know  that  your  diet  is  helping  to  keep 
you  healthy.  The  following  guide  provides  you  with  an  easy  way  to  remember 
the  primary  rules  of  good  nutrition.  Commonly  eaten  foods  are  divided  into  5 
groups  according  to  the  nutritional  contributions  they  make.  By  using  the 
guide,  you'll  be  able  to  choose  foods  for  their  vitamin,  mineral,  and  protein — as 
well  as  calorie  content. 

The  number  of  servings  needed  from  each  group  to  meet  individual  nutri- 
tional requirements  varies  with  a  person's  age  and  degree  of  physical  activity. 
The  basis  of  good  njjtrition  is  eating  a  variety  of  foods  in  moderation  from  the 
first  four  groups.  No  single  food  supplies  all  of  the  essential  nutrients  in  the 
proper  amounts  to  keep  a  person  healthy.  Plan  your  day's  food  around  this 
foundation  to  keep  you  on  the  right  track  to  a  better  diet.  Use  the  dietary  guide- 
lines when  choosing  specific  foods  and  preparation  techniques. 


THE 


FIVE 


FOOD 


GROUPS 


Vegetable  and  Fruit  Group 
4  Servings 


Provides  vitamin  A,  vitamin  C, 
iron,  folacin,  and  riboflavin 

1  Serving  Is: 

1/2  cup 
a  small  salad 
a  medium-sized  potato 
an  apple  or  orange 
1/2  cantaloupe  or 
grapefruit 
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*Have  citrus  fruit,  melon,  berries  or  tomatoes  daily  and  a  dark-green  or  dark- 
yellow  vegetable  frequently.  For  a  good  source  of  fiber,  eat  unpeeled  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  edible  seeds,  such  as  berries. 

Bread  and  Cereal  Group 
4  Servings 


Provides  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  iron 

1  Serving  Is: 

1  slice  of  bread 
1  tortilla  or  muffin 
1  ounce  ready-to-eat  cereal 
1  /2  to  3/4  cup  cooked 
cereal  or  pasta 


*Choose  whole-grain  products  often. 


Milk  and  Cheese  Group 
2-4  Servings 

Provides  calcium,  riboflavin,  and  protein 

Adults  2 

Children  under  9  years  old  2-3 
Children  9  to  12  years  old 

and  Pregnant  Women  3 

Teens  and  Nursing  Mothers  4 


1  Serving  Is: 

1  cup  milk  or  plain  yogurt 

1  -1  /3  ounces  Cheddar  or  swiss  cheese 

2  ounces  processed  cheese  food 

1  -1  /2  cups  ice  cream  or  ice  milk 

2  cups  cottage  cheese 

*Skim,  nonfat,  and  low  fat  milk  and  milk  products  provide  calcium  and  keep  fat 
intake  down. 


Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and  Beans  Group 
2  Servings 


Provides  protein,  iron,  and  riboflavin 

1/2  Serving  Is: 

1  to  1-1/2  ounces  lean,  boneless,  cooked 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish 

1  egg 

1  /2  to  3/4  cup  cooked,  dry  beans,  peas 

lentils,  or  soybeans 
1  tablespoon  peanut  butter 
1  /4  to  1  /2  cup  nuts,  sesame  or  sunflower  seeds 


Poultry  and  fish  have  less  fat  than  red  meats. 


Fats,  Sweets,  and  Alcohol  Group 

These  foods  provide  calories  but  few  nutrients 

*Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings;  sugar,  honey, 
syrups,  candy,  jams,  jellies;  sweet  toppings; 
sugar-sweetened  beverages;  alcoholic  beverages; 
unenriched  refined  flour  and  baking  products. 


BREAKFAST  —  A  BRIGHT  BEGINNING 

Many  health  professionals  consider  breakfast  to  be  the  most  important  meal 
of  the  day.  Children  who  go  to  school  without  breakfast  often  have  problems 
concentrating.  This  may  interfere  with  their  ability  to  learn. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  children  don't  eat  breakfast.  Some  don't 
take  time  in  the  morning  or  dislike  the  taste  of  "traditional"  breakfast  foods. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tantalizing,  delicious,  and  QUICK  breakfast  treats: 

•  A  glass  of  milk  flavored  with  vanilla  extract 

•  Cheese  chunks 

•  Whole  grain  bread  or  rolls,  topped  with  peanut  butter  or  cottage  cheese 

•  Dried  fruits,  raisins,  dates  or  figs* 

•  Apple  slices  topped  with  peanut  butter 

•  Hard  cooked  eggs 

•  Bran,  blueberry,  or  corn  muffins** 

•  Fresh  fruit  salad  with  yogurt 

•  Dried  fruit  and  nut  mixtures 

•  Cold  slices  of  poultry  or  lean  meat 

•  Leftovers  such  as  baked  potatoes  or  pizza 

•  Tuna  or  cheese  sandwich 

•  Carrot  or  pumpkin  bread** 

Nutritious  Drinks: 

•  Yogurt  shake:  milk,  plain  yogurt,  fresh  fruit 

•  Fruit  juices:  100%  pure,  unsweetened 

•  Milk  shake:  milk  and  fruit  or  fruit  juice 


*Children  should  brush  teeth  after  eating  sticky  foods 
**Recipes  included  in  back  of  booklet 


ITS  JUST  AS  EASY  TO  SERVE  NOURISHING  SNACKS 

Growing  children  need  healthy  snacks.  Nutrient  needs  are  high,  and  small 
stomachs  can't  hold  large  amounts  of  food  at  mealtimes.  Parents  can  satisfy 
midmorning,  late  afternoon,  and  evening  appetites  with  nutrient  dense  snacks. 


Snacks  to  pour: 


Snacks  to  spread: 


Snacks  to  nibble. 


low  fat  milk 
vegetable  juices 
100%  fruit  juices 

ricotta  cheese 
cottage  cheese 
peanut  butter 
hummus** 

matzo  crackers 

cheese 

dried  fruit  and  nuts 

raw  fruits  and  vegetables 

pocket  bread  (pita) 

whole  grain  breads,  muffins  and  crackers 


SNACKS  THAT  CHILDREN  CAN  PREPARE 


Children  enjoy  preparing  food.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
independence.  They  may  be  more  willing  to  try  new  foods  that  they  helped  to 
prepare. 

Invite  children  to  help  create: 

•  celery  stuffed  with  peanut  butter 

•  fruit  and  cheese  kabobs  (chunks  of  fresh  fruit  and  cheese  on  a  toothpick) 

•  vegetable  kabobs  (cherry  tomatoes,  green  pepper,  mushrooms,  carrots 
on  a  toothpick) 

•  popcorn  (without  salt  or  butter)  topped  with  parmesan  cheese  or 
cinnamon 

•  fruit  with  yogurt  or  cottage  cheese 

•  peanut  butter  balls  rolled  in  sesame  seeds** 


*Children  should  brush  teeth  after  eating  sticky  foods 
**Recipes  included  in  back  of  booklet 


COMMON  NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS 
OVERWEIGHT 

If  your  child  is  overweight,  now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about  it.  Obesity 
is  the  main  cause  of  high  blood  pressure  in  children.  It  can  contribute  to  the 
development  of  diabetes  and  heart  disease  in  later  life.  Obesity  may  also  cause 
emotional  and  social  problems.  Overweight  children  are  often  teased  and  psy- 
chologically abused  by  peers  and  adults.  Such  experiences  can  lead  to  with- 
drawal, depression,  and  poor  self-esteem. 

For  children,  weight  control  is  a  matter  of  slowing  the  rate  of  gain  rather  than 
losing  pounds.  Calorie  restricted  diets  are  not  advisable.  The  lower  the  caloric 
intake,  the  greater  the  chance  that  essential  nutrients  —  protein,  vitamins  and 
minerals  —  will  be  inadequate  for  growth. 

It  is  best  to  discuss  your  child's  weight  problem  with  a  doctor  or  professional 
nutritionist.  However,  there  are  some  positive  steps  you  and  your  family  can 
take  toward  improving  your  child's  weight  and  nutritional  status. 

•  Get  your  child  involved  in  some  regular  physical  activity.  Exercise  as  a 
family.  Substitute  active  games  or  outings  for  TV  watching. 

•  Encourage  your  child  to  eat  only  when  hungry.  Offering  food  to  alleviate 
boredom  or  sadness  promotes  eating  for  emotional  reasons.  Many  times, 
the  result  is  a  habit  of  overeating. 

•  Buy  fewer  sweets,  chips  and  other  high  calorie,  low  nutrient  foods.  Trim 
excess  fat  from  meats.  Bake,  broil,  or  steam  rather  than  fry  foods.  Switch 
to  low  fat  milk  and  dairy  products. 

•  Avoid  ridiculing  or  nagging  the  overweight  child.  This  can  only  make 
him/her  feel  confused  and  rejected. 

The  family  plays  a  critical  role  in  helping  the  child  achieve  success.  A  non- 
judgmental,  supportive  environment  can  make  a  world  of  difference. 


POOR  APPETITES 

After  the  first  year  of  growth,  children  settle  into  a  slow,  steady  growth  pat- 
tern that  lasts  several  years.  Their  appetites  usually  decrease.  Many  parents 
worry  that  their  child  will  "starve"  or  become  malnourished.  Most  of  the  time,  a 
child's  decreased  appetite  at  this  stage  of  life  is  justified  —  the  body  simply 
needs  less  food  for  growth.  However,  it's  always  wise  to  check  with  your  doc- 
tor to  see  if  there  is  a  medical  reason  for  a  decreased  appetite. 


If  your  child  doesn't  eat  much,  what  s/he  does  eat  should  be  nutritious.  Fol- 
low these  tips  for  dealing  with  poor  appetites: 

•  Offer  your  child  nutritious  snacks.  Avoid  letting  him/her  "fill  up"  on  low 
nutrient  foods  such  as  candy,  cakes,  chips,  cookies,  soda,  pre-sweetened 
drinks  and  punches. 

•  Serve  nutrient  dense  foods  such  as  whole  grain  or  enriched  breads  and 
cereals,  lean  meats,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

•  Include  2,  but  not  more  than  3  cups  (8  oz.)  of  milk  each  day.  An  excess 
intake  of  milk  may  take  the  place  of  other  foods. 

ENCOURAGING  GOOD  EATING  HABITS 

It  can  be  very  upsetting  when  a  child  refuses  to  eat  certain  foods.  Unlike 
adults,  a  child's  likes  and  dislikes  can  change  daily.  Their  food  preferences  are 
influenced  not  only  by  flavor,  but  also  by  texture,  temperature,  color,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  food  on  the  plate. 

As  children  grow,  they  may  become  selective  about  the  food  they  will  eat. 
Encourage  your  child  to  try  new  foods,  but  do  not  order  your  child  to  "clean  the 
plate."  Over-anxious  parents  who  urge  or  bribe  their  child  to  eat  may  set  the 
stage  for  poor  eating  habits  that  can  last  for  years.  The  "I  don't  want  to  eat" 
phase  is  a  normal  stage  of  development  and  often  more  difficult  for  parents 
than  children. 

Try  to  establish  healthful  eating  patterns  that  your  child  can  carry  through 
life.  Offer  a  variety  of  foods,  and  don't  be  concerned  if  your  child  does  not  eat  a 
balanced  diet  every  day.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  a  diet  should 
include  a  variety  of  foods  from  all  food  groups  over  the  course  of  several  days. 
To  encourage  good  eating  habits,  follow  these  suggestions: 

•  Be  enthusiastic  about  the  food  being  served!  You  serve  as  a  role  model 
for  your  child.  If  you  appear  to  dislike  a  food,  chances  are  your  child  won't 
even  try  it. 

•  Introduce  your  child  to  new  foods  gradually.  Creative  preparation  may 
help  to  make  foods  more  acceptable.  Allowing  your  child  to  help  prepare 
a  "new"  food  may  increase  his/her  willingness  to  try  the  finished  product. 

•  Serve  foods  in  realistic  portions.  Foods  served  in  bite-size  pieces  may 
help  increase  the  acceptability  of  a  food. 

•  Prepare  "finger  foods"  that  are  easy  for  smaller  children  to  handle. 

•  Consider  the  texture,  temperature,  and  appearance  of  the  foods  being 
served  at  mealtime.  Have  you  included  foods  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes?  Is  there  a  pleasant  combination  of  colors  and  textures?  Are  the 
foods  too  hot  or  too  cold? 

Mealtime  can  be  a  pleasant  social  activity  for  the  whole  family.  A  relaxed  and 
pleasant  meal  contributes  to  good  digestion  and  appetite.  Remember,  you  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  your  child's  lifetime  attitude  about  food.  Get 
involved  and  set  a  good  example. 
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GOOD  NUTRITION  IN  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Due  to  changing  American  lifestyles,  many  children  are  enrolled  in  day  care 
programs  on  a  year-round  basis.  Good  nutrition  is  an  essential  component  of 
quality  day  care. 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program  (CCFP)  established  by  Congress  in  1968,  is 
available  to  help  day  care  providers  serve  wholesome  meals  that  meet  chil- 
dren's nutritional  needs.  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution  or  sponsored 
facility  that  is  licensed  or  approved  to  care  for  children  may  participate  in  the 
program.  This  includes  child  care  centers,  recreation  centers,  outside-school- 
hours  care  centers,  family  and  group  day  care  homes,  and  institutions  provid- 
ing day  care  for  the  handicapped.  Participating  facilities  and  institutions 
receive  cash  assistance,  USDA  donated  foods,  and  technical  assistance. 

To  receive  CCFP  funding,  providers  must  follow  a  required  meal  pattern.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  developed  the  meal  pattern 
based  on  the  nutritional  needs  of  young  children. 

CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM  —  MEAL  PATTERN 


AGE 

AGE 

AGE 

1  up  to  3 

3  up  to  6 

6  up  to  12 

BREAKFAST 

Fluid  milk 

1/2  cup 

3A  cup 

1  cup 

Juice  or  fruit  or 

Vi  cup 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

vegetables 

Bread  or  bread  alternate 

1/2  slice* 

1/2  slice* 

1/2  slice* 

Snack 

Fluid  milk 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

V2  CUp 

(Supplement) 

Juice  or  fruit  or 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

3/4  cup 

Select  2  out 

vegetable 

of  4  components 

Meat  or  meat  alternate 

1/2  ounce 

1/2  ounce 

V2  ounce 

Bread  or  bread  alternate 

1/2  slice* 

1/2  slice* 

1/2  slice* 

Lunch/Supper 

Fluid  milk 

1/2  cup 

%  cup 

1  cup 

Meat  or  poultry  or  fish 

1  ounce 

11/2  ounces 

2  ounces 

or  cheese 

1  ounce 

11/2  ounces 

2  ounces 

or  egg  or 

1 

1 

1 

(cooked)  dry  beans 

V4  cup 

%  cup 

1/2  cup 

and  peas 

or  peanut  butter 

2  tbsps. 

3  tbsps. 

4  tbsps. 

Vegetables  and/or  Fruits 

Vi  cup 

1/2  cup 

3/4  cup 

2  or  more 

total 

total 

total 

Bread  or  bread  alternates 

1/2  slice* 

1/2  slice* 

1  slice* 

*Or  an  equivalent  serving  of  an  acceptable  bread  alternate  such  as  cornbread, 
biscuits,  rolls,  muffins,  etc. 

In  order  to  become  enrolled  in  the  Child  Care  Food  Program,  contact  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Nutrition  Education  and 
School  Food  Services,  1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169  or 
call  (617)  770-7260. 


THE  FACTS  BEHIND  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

In  1946,  Congress  created  the  school  lunch  program  as  a  "measure  of 
national  security  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren." Its  purpose  is  to  guarantee  sufficient  and  proper  food  for  all  children. 

The  objective  of  the  school  lunch  program  is  to  serve  nutritionally  sound 
meals  at  an  affordable  price.  School  lunch  provides  about  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents daily  food  needs.  The  meal  pattern  has  four  components:  meat/ meat 
equivalent  foods,  vegetables  and  fruits,  bread/bread  equivalent  foods,  and  fluid 
milk  as  a  beverage. 

At  least  a  part  of  every  meal  served  is  paid  for  by  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  reimbursement  and  supplemented  by  a  Massachusetts  appro- 
priation. The  USDA  also  provides  some  of  the  foods  used  in  the  form  of  "com- 
modities," such  as  cheese,  flour,  and  ground  beef.  These  foods  are  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  bid  basis  and  are  of  the  highest 
quality  available.  In  addition,  students  of  families  meeting  specified  income 
criteria  receive  lunches  free  or  at  a  reduced  price.  Eligibility  determinations  are 
based  on  family  size  and  income  information. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PATTERNS 


Components 


Fruit  or 
Vegetable 


Bread  or 
Alternate 


Milk 


K-3 

(Group 


4-12 

(Group  IV) 


Meat  or  Meat  A  serving  of  one  of  the  following  or  a  combination  to  give  an 

Alternate  equivalent  quantity: 

Lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  (edible  1 %  oz.  2  oz. 

portion  as  served) 

Cheese  1  y2  oz. 

Large  egg(s)  M, 

Cooked  dry  beans  or  peas  %  cup 

Peanut  butter  3  tbsp. 


2oz. 
1 

V2  cup 
4  tbsp. 


Two  or  more  servings  of  vegetable 

or  fruit  or  both  to  total  y2  cup 


y*  cup 


7-12 

(Group  V) 


3oz. 
3oz. 

V/2 

V*  cup 
6  tbsp. 


3/4  cup 


Servings  of  bread  or  bread  alternates     8  per  8  per  10  per 

week  week  week 

A  serving  is: 

•  1  slice  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  bread 

•  A  whole-grain  or  enriched  biscuit,  roll,  muffin,  etc. 

•  V2  cup  of  cooked  whole-grain  or  enriched  rice,  macaroni,  noodles, 
whole-grain  or  enriched  pasta  products,  or  other  cereal  grains  such 
as  bulgur  or  corn  grits 

•  A  combination  of  any  of  the  above 


A  serving  of  fluid  milk 


V2  pint 
(8  fl.  oz. 


V2  pint  V2  pint 

(8  fl.  oz.)         (8  fl.  oz.) 
At  least  one  of  the  following  forms  of  milk  must  be  offered: 

•  Unflavored  lowfat  milk 

•  Unflavored  skim  milk 

•  Unflavored  buttermilk 

NOTE:  This  requirement  does  not  prohibit  offering  other  milks,  such  as  whole  milk  or  flavored 
milk  along  with  one  or  more  of  the  above. 
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SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  —  OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  began  with  the  passage  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  It  was  authorized  to  help  give  children  a  healthy  sendoff  for  the 
day's  activities.  It  strives  to  reach  this  objective  by  providing  a  breakfast  in 
school  at  a  cost  that  most  children  can  afford  to  pay,  and  free  or  at  a  reduced 
price  to  those  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  price.  In  1975,  the  program  was 
expanded  to  include  residential  child  care  institutions. 


BREAKFAST  MEAL  REQUIREMENTS 


COMPONENTS 


MINIMUM  REQUIRED 
QUANTITIES 


Fruits  or  Vegetables 


Fruit  or  vegetable  or 
Fruit  juice  (full  strength)  or 
Vegetable  juice  (full  strength) 


1/2  cup 


Bread  or  Bread  Alternate 


Each  of  the  following  equals 
one  serving: 

•  A  slice  of  whole  grain  or  enriched  bread 

•  One  medium  biscuit,  roll,  muffin,  etc. 

•  One  ounce  or  3A  cup  (whichever  is  less)  of 
whole  grain  or  enriched  or  fortified  cereal 


1  serving 


Fluid  Milk 


As  a  beverage  or  on  cereal  or  both 


V2  pint 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  IS  THE  KEY 

Improving  the  eating  habits  of  children  and  the  quality  of  food  service  pro- 
grams must  be  a  cooperative  effort  of  home  and  school.  The  school  cafeteria 
orovides  an  excellent  setting  for  a  nutrition  laboratory  in  addition  to  promoting 
he  nutritional  health  of  students.  Get  involved  in  your  community  school 
unch/ breakfast  program.  Join  an  advisory  council  to  work  with  cafeteria  direc 
ors  in  menu  planning  and  recipe  tasting. 

Even  if  a  quality  lunch /breakfast  program  is  available,  children  still  need  the 
<nowledge  and  wisdom  to  develop  good  eating  habits  and  to  maintain  them 
tiroughout  their  lives.  This  can  come  only  through  nutrition  education.  Be  an 
active  participant  at  Parent/Teacher  meetings.  Support  the  incorporation  of 
nutrition  education  into  the  existing  curricula. 

At  home  you  can  participate,  too.  Review  school  lunch  menus  with  your 
children  and  encourage  them  to  purchase  the  "complete  package"  rather  than 
ion-nutritious  snack  foods  or  items  at  a  fast-food  shop. 

School  lunch  /breakfast  provides  children  with  a  nutritious  meal  and  a 
:hance  to  develop  good  eating  habits.  Your  support  is  needed  to  maintain  a 
ood  service  program  in  your  community  that  promotes  the  health  of  children. 
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BREAKFAST 

Apple-Cinnamon  French  Toast 


RECIPES 


1  whole  egg  beaten  with 

1  egg  white 
Va  cup  skim  milk 
Va  tsp.  vanilla  extract 


4  slices  whole  wheat  bread,  halve 
1  cup  applesauce,  unsweetened 
dash  cinnamon 
dash  nutmeg 

Mix  egg,  milk  and  vanilla  together.  Soak  bread  in  mixture  for  3  minutes,  turning 
once.  Brown  egg-bread  in  non-stick  pan  over  medium  heat.  Warm  applesauce 
in  saucepan  with  spices.  Top  each  bread  with  Va  cup  warm  sauce  and  serve. 
Serves  4. 


Va  tsp.  salt 

1  egg,  beaten 

1  cup  buttermilk  or  lowfat  yogurt 

3  tbsp.  oil 


Corn  Muffins 

1  cup  corn  meal 

1  cup  whole  wheat  flour 

2  tsp.  baking  powder 
Vi  tsp.  baking  soda 
Va  cup  honey 

Preheat  oven  to  400°.  In  a  mixing  bowl  combine  the  dry  ingredients.  In  a 
separate  bowl  stir  the  liquid  ingredients  together.  Add  the  liquid  ingredients  to 
the  dry  ingredients,  mixing  only  enough  to  moisten.  Less  mixing  will  make  a 
more  tender  bread.  Pour  the  batter  into  greased  muffin  tins.  Bake  25  minutes  or 
until  done.  Yield:  12  muffins. 


Carrot  Bread 

You  can  vary  this  recipe  with  zucchini  or  cucumber.  Add  your  choice  of  dried 
fruit,  or  coconut. 


Optional: 

Vi  cup  nuts,  chopped 
1/2  cup  raisins 


11/2  cups  carrots,  grated 

2  eggs 

V2  cup  oil 

V2-3A  cup  sugar 

V2  tsp.  salt 

V2  tsp.  cinnamon 

V2  tsp.  baking  powder 

V2  tsp.  baking  soda 

IV2  cups  flour 

Preheat  oven  to  350° F.  Mix  all  ingredients  together  except  flour.  Beat  well. 
Gently  add  flour  to  mixture,  stirring  just  until  blended.  Pour  into  greased  or 
wax-papered  loaf  pan.  Bake  for  about  60  minutes,  or  until  toothpick  inserted 
near  the  center  comes  out  clean.  Yield:  1  loaf. 
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RECIPES 


LUNCH 

Individual  Muffin  Pizzas 


Toast  halves  of  bagels,  English  muffins  or  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread  under 
broiler.  Cover  each  with  tomato  slices  and  tomato  paste.  Sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  oregano.  Top  with  a  slice  of  part  skim  mozzarella  or  lowfat  cottage  cheese 
and  a  mushroom  cap.  Return  to  broiler  until  cheese  melts  and  bubbles.  Serve 
warm. 


Quick  Macaroni 

8  oz.  macaroni 

6-8  oz.  sharp  cheddar  cheese  or 

lowfat  cottage  cheese 
Vb  tsp.  pepper 


1 1/2  cups  tomato  sauce 
2  cups  sliced  mushrooms 
1/2  cup  chopped  celery 
1  cup  chopped  broccoli 


Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  water  for  9-12  minutes  or  until  tender,  drain.  Add 
heated  tomato  sauce,  shredded  cheese,  sliced  mushrooms,  celery  and  broc 
coli.  Stir.  Serve  garnished  with  celery  leaves.  Serves  4-6. 


Va  cup  fresh  parsley  (optional) 
Va  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 
black  pepper  to  taste 
juice  from  one  lemon,  or  to  taste 


SNACKS 

Hummus 

6  cups  cooked  or  3  (16  oz.)  cans 

chick-peas,  drained 
1  cup  water 
6  cloves  garlic,  minced 
4  scallions,  chopped 

Grind  chick-peas  and  fresh  garlic  in  food  processor  or  blender  (or  mash  by 
hand)  until  smooth,  adding  water  as  necessary.  Stir  in  spices,  lemon  juice,  gar- 
lic, scallions,  and  parsley.  Serve  on  whole  wheat  pita  bread  with  fresh, 
chopped  vegetables  or  use  as  dip  for  carrot,  broccoli,  green  pepper,  and 
cucumber  slices.  Yield:  6  cups. 


Peanut  Butter  Balls 

\V/a  cups  natural  style  peanut  butter 

V2  cup  dry  skim  milk  powder 

1/2  cup  wheat  germ  or  mixture  of  wheat  germ,  rolled  oats,  or  bran 

2  tbsp.  honey 

V2  cup  chopped  raisins  or  currants 

1/2  cup  toasted  sesame  seeds 

Mix  all  ingredients  except  sesame  seeds.  If  dry,  add  a  little  orange  juice.  Roll  in 
toasted  sesame  seeds.  Yield:  30  peanut  butter  balls. 
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—  HEALTHFUL  NUTRITION  RESOURCES  — 

Bodyworks,  The  Kids  Guide  to  Food  and  Physical  Fitness 
Carol  Bershad  and  Deborah  Bernick 
Random  House 

210  East  50th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
1981 

Creative  Food  Experiences  for  Children 
Mary  T.  Goodwin  and  Gerry  Pollen 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
Washington,  D.C. 
1980 

Child  of  Mine,  Feeding  with  Love  and  Good  Sense 
Ellen  Satler 
Bull  Publishing  Company 
Palo  Alto,  California 
1983 

Eater's  Guide,  Nutrition  Basics  for  Busy  People 
Candy  Cumming  and  Vicky  Newman 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
1981 

Food  Adventures  for  Children 
Dee  Vonde  and  Jo  Beck 
Plycon  Press 

Box  220,  Redondo  Beach,  CA  90277 
1980 

Feeding  Your  Child  From  Infancy  to  Six  Years  Old 
Louise  Lambert-Lagace 
Kampmann  and  Company,  Inc. 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10014 
1982 

Growing  Up  Healthy  —  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Good  Nutrition 
Myron  Winick,  M.D. 
William  Morrow  and  Company 
105  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016 
1981 

Jane  Brody's  Good  Food  Book 
Jane  Brody 

W.W.  Norton  Company 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10110 
1985 

More  Than  Graham  Crackers 

Nancy  Wanamaker,  Kristin  Hearn  and  Sherrill  Richarz 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (NAEYX  #316) 
Washington,  D.C. 
1979 
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This  booklet  was  revised  by  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program 
Staff. 

Monya  H.  Geller,  Coordinator 
Sarah  V.  Scully,  Educational  Specialist 
Sharon  Perfetti,  Educational  Specialist 

With  special  thanks  to  Virginia  de  Mello  for  her  help  in  preparing  this  booklet. 


For  more  information,  call  or  write  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training 
Program: 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Bureau  of  Nutrition  Education  and  School  Food  Services 

1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 

Tel.:  (617)  770-7254 


